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FARIvI  FLA.SKES  (Po-altry)    ,  Wed.  Dec.  1. 

PROGRAM  i.U...S..I)eyavt;   RELEASE  

ANNOUNCSI'ffiNT :     One  reason  why  Art  S-ort,  —  o^ir  "v-^cdnesday  noon  f.^rm-flnsh 
chicken  nign,  —  was  chosen  to  in,'=^.n.~.-,c  tne  Miilor  PoaLtry  Prnn,  is  bcco.usc 
he's      f.^r-sighted  chap.    He's  looking  into  the  fut.ire  of  the  Miller  Farm 
today,        he  goes  ov..r  the  plnce  with  a  friend  and  advisor.     w'ho's  the  9d- 
visor,  you.  ask?  -  "well,  we'll  give  you.  one  guess.     Right,     It  IS  County  Agent 
Robbins,  w.io  speaks  for  the  U-  S-  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Uncle  S-am' s 
f aroi  flash  radio  program. 


..'r .  Short  —  Mr.  Miller,  who  owns  t  lis  place,  w^nts  to  branch  out 

a  bit  next  spring,  Robbins.     He  w^nts  mc  to  look  into  the  inattcr  and  sec 

how  it  can  be  wisely  done.     ii"iat  I'd  like  to  know  is  lOw  many  hens  one  man 

can  manage  ^nd  rt  the  s.amc  tiaie  give  tlie  birds  the  b:-st  of  care. 

Co'-inty  A^ent  Robbins  —  Depends  on  the  mnn,  —  •^nd  whether  t'le  maji's 
trap-nesting  or  not.    Trap-nesting  takes  considerable  time,  you  know.  If 
he  isn't  trap-nesting,  a  good  man  like  you  o"J.ght  to  be  able  to  handle  sbout 
1,500  Layers.    That's  providing  /lis  'lOuses  are  conveniently  arranged  and 
his  work  well  organized.     I'd  suggest  th\t  you  v/rite  the  poultry  extension 
specialists  in  your  State  for  full  information  on  local  conditions. 

S.  —  Well,  Robbins,  I'm  going  to  map  the  thing  all  out  on  paper 
some  winter  evening.     If  I_  have  to  do  the  work,  believe  me,  I'm  going  to 
see  thnt  t  i'.re's  not  too  much  of  it.    let's  stop  at  this  pen  for  a  minute. 

R.  —  Those  pullets  look  rather  small.     ^That's  the  matter  with  them? 

S.  —  Never  ^lave  develoiied  right.     Slow  coming  into  the  lay.  Not 
sure  what  the  trouble  is.    V/ould  it  help  if  I  fed  them  more  mash? 

R-  —  I  think  it  would.    Those  pullets  that  haven't  filled  out  well 
by  now  should  be  forced  for  egg  production.     This  nen  should  get  about 
eq_al  parts  of  mash  and  scratch  grain,  I  should  say.     Might  even  be  well 
to  feed  about  60  per  cent  mash.     If  I  were  you,  I'd  keep  mash  in  a  hopper 
before  them  all  the  time  and  also  feed  a  light  supply  of  moist  mash  every 
day.    Mix  it  with  milk.     Then  give  them  all  the  scratch  feed  they'll  clean 
up. 


S-  —  But  v,-ill  the  pullets  get  the  exercise  they  need,  if  their  feed 
is  supplied  in  hoppers  where  it's  so  easy  to  get? 


R.  - 


Feed  the  scratch  grain  in  t.ie  litter  .gnd  bury  it  deep.  B'at 
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S.  --  wish  you'd  tell  mc  if  there's  -^ny  ijroof  th-^t  wTining  t  ie  drink- 
ing w?.tcr  in  winter  increases  the  egg  yield.     Iim  trying  It  out  in  one  pen. 

R.  —  The  U.  S.  DeTD^rti-ncnt  of  Agriculture  has  no  records  of  experi- 
ments wAcrc  t:;e  drirJcing  ^■■otor  is  kept  slightly  wprn  during  the  ipinter.  But 
they  do  say  th°t  there's  no  question  -^hout  the  necessity  of  kce-:ing  the  wnt- 
er  fro^  froczin;-.     '.ihethor  it  would  poy  to  heat  the  v-t.  r  is  questiona^ole . 

S.  --  You'll  notice  th?.t  t.iis  flock  here  is  mixed  hens  and  pullets, 
Robbins.     Do  you  suT;pose  I  ought  to  get  busy  and  seo?.r-te  them? 

E.  —  .Ibsolutely,    ,rt .     It's  a  lot  better  to  keep  the  hens  and  mull- 
ets sep=,r=te.     That's  es^cciilly  true  wnen  you  ^lan  to  use  the  hens  in  the 
broedm-  pens  next  sprin,.     You  should  feed  tnc  pullets  .Tiore  heavily  t'l-n 
t.ie  ye-rlmz  hens,   -rlso.     Say,  here's  •:,  soft-shelled  c^^g  laid  in  the  litter. 
Hovi'  co.i:e.  Snort? 

^;  ~~  J"'^st  loing  to  ^sk  you  about  that.     I've  noticed  several  l-^te- 
ly.    .vlaybe  I'm  not  fecdin-  cnourh  oyster  shell. 

1         A^'  "  '^■'^^^  eisy  te  the  njisv/er.     But  not  necessarily.     Generally,  soft- 
snclled  e:,gs  are  laid  rhon  there's  a  lack  of  calciu.?.  in  the  ration.  Supr;ly 
tne  nens  rvith  plenty  of  shell.    :rcen  feed,  and  tur:a  them  out  wnen  the  weath- 
er permits. 

S.        So.T.etijies  these  liens  eat  their  ov.n  e.:-cs.     "iTlnt's  the  remedy 
for  that?  ^ 

^-         .<cll,   so.notiiTies  thit  e^;_^-c?ting  habit  can  be  broken  by  having 
tne  nests  dark.    Eatin.-  eg^s  is  really  a  Ivabit  with  hens,  you  know.    And  a 
bad  one  zt  that.     Build  the  nest  so  the  hens  have  to  get  into  them  from  the 
rear;     Have  a  door  in  the  front  of  the  nests  which  can  be  opened  when  you 
gather  the  eggs. 

\rc  these  germin-^tcd  o-ts  t.ie  nens  are  eating? 

S.  —  Yes,  Robbins.     I've  found  that  my  hens  like  them  as  well  as 
oats  with  long  stjrouts  —  if  not  bettor.     I  just  soak  the  oats,  keep  them 
fairly  vn.rm  for  3  or  U  da^^'s,  and  by  th-^t  time  the  oats  are  just  beginning 
to  grow.     Then  I  feed  them  to  the  hens.     They  svirely  do  gobble  them  up.  "^I'ra 
also  told  that  thie  o^ta  have  ^s  .'nuch  food  value  th-'t  v?ay  as  they  would  if  al- 
lowed to  grow  longer  sprouts.     'Ic  I  s-^id,   the  hens  seem  to  like  them  bettor. 

R.  —  That's  ^   -ood  idea-     I'll  remember  it. 
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S.  —  And  by  the  way,  Robbins,  —  some  one  told  me  th?Lt  fowls  need 
some  hivd.  j,rain  to  keep  their  jazzf?rds  from  becomin^:;-  flabby.     Thny  advised 
me  to  feed  whole  corn  and  to  cut  out  the  corn  meal  in  the  mash.     Hov/  does 
that  advice  strike  you? 

R.  —  V/ell,  I  h.?rdly  knor.     I  couldn't  say  whether  the  feeding  of 
hard  ~rain  will  keep  the  hens'  gizzards  from  ;ettin~  flabby  or  not.  All 
the  food  they  eat  is  softened  soraewn^t  in  the  crop.     I  do  know  that  the 
usual  met.'.od  of  feeding  nens  for  e^^  production  durin^  the  winter  is  to 
^ive  them  a  scratch  r:tion  of  2  parts  corn  to  1  part  wheat,  and  1  of  ^ood, 
pramp  oats.     Also  a  dry  mash  which  mn,y  contain  anywhere  from  30  to  60  per 
cent  corn  meal.     Yellow  corn  should  be  used. 

S-  —  Tlhy  do  you  recommend  yellor  corn"?    IThat '  s  wron^  with  the  white? 

R.  —  Yellow  corn  contains  considerably  more  of  wh-^t  scientists  call 
vitamin  A.    Other  than  th^t,  yellow  and  white  corn  contain  about  the  same 
food  value.    ¥here  hens  ^ct  -plenty  of  ^rccn  feed  —  such  ns  th-t  on  an  on- 
en  ran^-e  —  white  corn  is  practically  as  jood  as  the  yellow  variety.  You 
see,  the  fowls  get  their  vitamin  \  from  the  jreen  feed  then. 

S.  —  Pretty  scientific,  but  I  ,ucss  I  understand,  Robbins.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  a  .::ood  commercial  ecg  mash.     Sometimes  I  think 
it  would  pay  me  to  buy  it,  inste-d  of  mixing  it  up  myself. 

R-  —  That's  a  matter  of  choice.    A  Z'^oi  laying  mash  may  be  mnde 
of  equal  psrts,  by  weight,  of  bran,  —  middlings,  —  corn  meal,  —  meat 
scrap,  —  and  ground  oats,  with  l/U  part  .ground  bone  added.     The  ground 
bone  and  meat  scrap  suDoly  enough  mineral  m-^ttcr  for  good  results.  Feed 
plenty  of  oyster  shell,  or  limestone  grits,  along  with  the  mash.    Keep  the 
shell  or  grit  before  the  ciickens  ^11  the  tLne. 

■  Feed  the  mash  in  hop-cere. 

S.  —  Vmcre  can  I  ^et  plans  for  making  home  made  feed  hoppers? 
Want  to  make  some  myself. 

R.  —  The  State  aj;ricultural  oxperi.mcnt  station  probably  has  plans. 
V/ritc  in  for  them. 

S.  —  I'm  wondering,  Robbins,  if  tnc  cracklings  left  after  .naking 
lard  wouldn't  take  the  place  of  moat  scrap  in  the  poultry  ration.     I  h^vc 
a  supply  of  cracklings  at  present  and  want  to  use  it  up. 

R-  —  They  might  take  the  -olace  of  the  meat  scrap  in  a  pinch.  Art. 
Pork  cracklings  aren't  so  desirable  as  meat  scrap,  but  they  do  have  consider- 
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able  value  as  a  hi^h-protcin  food.     Thoy  dor.'t  keep  so  woll  as  scrap*,  as 
a  rulo.     They  also  have  a  high  fat  content.     Tf  it's  found  that  their  pro- 
tein content  is  fairly  high,  tho  cracklin.-s  could  be  used  in  place  of  meat 
scrap,  "oerhars. 

S.  —  This  ";;en  of  birds  isn't  sny  too  vi_^orous,  Robbins.  I've 
noticed  that  their  combs  show  the  effects  of  frost  already.     Yi'onder  if 
that's  because  the  house  is  daiTir..     A.re  frozen  conabs  caused  ty  daaipncss, 
i*ihcr  than  cold? 

R.  —  Generc'lly  frozen  combs  -.re  a  si^n  of  either  extreme  cold,  — 
or  low  vitality  in  the  birds.  But  d^mraness  will  increase  the  unfavorable 
effect  of  extreme  cold  on  the  birds,  Short. 

S.  —  If  I  fed  these  birds  cod-livcr  oil  durin,~  the  v;inter,  I  wonder 
if  it  would  increase  their  vi^or. 

R.  —  Well,   there  have  been  some  very  favorable  reports  on  the  ^ood 
side  of  feedin.-  cod-liver  oil..    They  seem  to  fihow  that  the  oil  is  particu- 
larly valuable  in  localities  where  there's  little  sunshine  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year.     TThen  the  hens  p.re  kept  confined  to  the  noultry  house,   it  may 
be  a  ;^ood  thin^  to  ^dd  the  oil  to  the  layin,j  ration,  —  but  it  may  be  fed 
to  all  breeding  stock  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring.     about  2 
per  cent  cod-liver  oil  could  be  added  to  the  mash,  or  1  pint  daily  to  every 
hoO  hens.     Feed  it  in  the  mash. 

S.  —  That  strikes  me  as  a  ^ood  idea.  And  I'd  like  a  little  informa- 
tion on  this,  too.  You'll  notice  that  about  half  of  the  front  of  this  house 
is  in  about  equal  proportions  of  ^lass  and  muslin.  Should  I  keep  both  r^lass 
and  muslin  down  during  the  cold  nijits,  —  and  when  it's  stormy? 

R.  —  I  rather  think  it  would  be  best  to  do  that.   Short.     The  muslin 
front  should  supply  enou-,h  ventilation.     This  varies,  Viowever,  with  the  nUiii- 
ter  of  hens  kept  in  the  house.     .\  good  way  to  check  on  whether  you're  venti- 
lating properly  is  to  go  into  the  house  early  in  the  morning  and  notice  the 
quality  of  the  air  then.     If  it's  stuffy  and  close,  —  or  if  moisture  has 
gathered  on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  —  more  ventilation  is  required. 

S.  —  They've  got  .ne  worried  about  the  health  of  my  flock,  Robbins. 
I  heard  the  other  day  that  sometimes  as  nigh  as  70  per  cent  of  the  poultry 
flocks  are  infected  with  tuTaerculosis .     Is  that  a  fact? 

R.  —  I'm  not  sure  aliout  the  exact  percentage.     But  in  some  sections 
of  the  Corn  Belt  it's  pretty  well  Icncwn  that  a  l^^^rge  megority  of  the  flocks 
are  infected  with  tuberculosis.     The  infection  might  run  as  high  as  70  per 
cent,  in  some  localities.     This  disease  does  ■       need  attention,  all  right. 
It's  possible  for  fowl  tuberciiloeis  to  be  transmitted  to  hogs. 
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S.  —  Then  chicken  tub^-rcaiosic  Q_-^_n  be  transmitted  to  ho^^s. 

R.  —  Oh,   -absolutely.     The  pioS  ,:et  the  d-. sease  throtiijh  the  infect- 
ed droppings,  ^nd  in  other  n'ays. 

S.  —  iVh"t  r.re  the  symr>tom3  of  the  disease  in  chickens? 

R.  —  Exa.7ii nations  of  the  cnicken  ^tftor  it  is  dead  m^iy  show  p  swoll- 
en liver,  —  spleen  studded  rith  r^aiscd  white  or  yellow  spots.     These  are 
called  nodules  -^.nd  they  may  be  found  in  the  intestines  and  other  internal 
organs.     The  joints  of  the  le-^s  are  soinetLnes  effected  and  the  hen  .nay  be- 
come laoie. 

S-  —  Ho\r  do  the  birds  -^ct  the  disease,  Robbins? 

R.  —  By  contact  rith  diseased  cnickens,  —  or  infected  flying 
birds,  rats,  mice,  or  tracked  in  on  the  feet  of  dogs  or  men  cornin:;  from 
diseased  places.     The  fowls  swallow  the  ..erms  and  they  infect  the  intes- 
tines and  other  organs.     Owing  to  the  slow  progress  of  tuberculosis  and 
scarcity  of  early  sj/mptoins,  you  don't  generally  recognize  the  disease  until 
the  fleck  has  becoiae  Toretty  well  infected.     The  diseased  birds  continue  to 
scatter  the  bacteria  in  their  droppings  and  spread  them  f^r  and  wide.  Tu- 
berculosis infects  mostly  grown  birds. 

S.  —  ^e  folks  in  danger  of  getting  the  disease  from  ciickens  hav- 
ing it,  by  eating  the  eg^s  or  the  meat' 

R.  —  There* s  very  little  danger  of  jetting  tuberculosis  by  eating 
the  eggs  laid  by  infected  hens.  Short.    Finding  the  germs  in  eg::s  is  ex- 
tremely rare.    But  you  shouldn't  cat  the  meat  of  infected  birds,  \mless 
the  infection  is  very  slight, as  in  just  a  few  places  thai)  can  be  cut  away. 
In  case  you  do  use  the  meat  of  birds,  diseased  to  any  extent,  cook  it 
thoroughly.    On  general  principles.  Short,  don't  use  it  at  all. 

S.  —  How  can  I  know  whether  my  0'.7:i  flock  has  tuberculosis,  Robbins? 

R.  —  Get  a  good  veterinarian  to  give  the  birds  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion and  a  tuberculin  test.     If  they  react,  —  in  other  words,  if  they 
are  infected,  —  destroy  all  the  infected  fowls.     Then  clean  up  and  dis- 
infect the  -oremises.     1  .'^ood  disinfectant  is  cresol  comrcund,  U  "cer  cent. 

Then  don't  restock  for  several  months.     Then  restock  only  from 
healthy  stock.     Quarantine  the  new  birds  for  30  days.     U.  S-  Department 
prints  a  bulletin  t'nat  tells  all  about  the  disease.     It  is  Farmers*  Bulle- 
tin No.  1-2-0-0,  and  it's  called  "Tuberc alosis  of  Fowls." 

S.  —  I  hwe  only  one  more  question,  Robbins.    What  can  I  do  to 
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prevent  bacillary  white  diarrhea? 

R.  —  Here's  what  you  do:  —  Have  the  hens'  blood  tested  at  your 
State  agricultural  college.     If  it  reacts  to  the  test,  don't  use  the  birds 
for  breeding.     In  that  vvay  you'll  eliminate  the  disease  from  your  flock. 

Then  wipe  off  all  eggs  intended  for  incubation  with  a  cloth  wet 
with  denatured  alcohol.     Disinfect  in  other  ways.     If  you»ll  ask  me  that 
question  a  couple  of  months  from  now,  —  when  you're  ready  to  start  the  in- 
cubators going,  —  I'll  advise  you  further. 

"iTell,  Short,  I  think  things  are  looking  pretty  good  around  here. 
The  place  looks  fine  to  me.     On  the  whole,  your  birds  seem  healthy  enough.* 
That  singing  and  cackling  is  a  ,-,ood  sign.     If  each  of  those  cackles  means 
an  egg,  you'll  have  a  nice  haul  by  evening. 

S.  —  Thanks,  Robbins.     Good  news  straight  from  headquarters.  T7ish 
you^d  tell  Mr.  Miller  that. 

*    *     *  * 

MJU0U>TCS},-!E17T :     By  this  time  ■•.le  hope  th?t  most  of  our  audience  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Coxmty  Agent  Robbins,  who  speaks  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,   is  answering  the  questions  asked  by  the  radio  audience.  Tiie 
want  you  to  continue  subinitting  your  questions,  but  in  addition,  why  not 
pass  along  to  your  radio  friends  ideas  and  practices  that  you  have  found 
of  value.     If  you  will  do  your  r)?rt,  we'll  have  a  special  litrle  department 
on  the  f]ash  program,  called  the  radio  round  table.     Send  yom'  good  ideas 
in  3.nd  we'll  pass  them  around  the  radio  round  t^.ble  tii'.our  big  f-amily. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Today's  Farm  Flashes  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  of 
chief  interest  to  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables.     The  general  farmer,  as 
well  as  the  town  farmer,   should,  however,  find  most  of  these  questions  and  an- 
swers of  considerable  interest. 
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•  Thurs.  Dec.  2. 

QUESTION;    What  is  the  Department's  latest  information  regarding  the  trend  of 
the  apple  market  during  the  winter  months? 

ANSWER:    Apple  markets  are  dull  without  much  change  in  price.    But  the  outlook 
has  improved  a  little  the  past  two  months  for  those  who  hold  standard  grades 
and  varieties  of  long  keeping  apples.     The  early  estimate  of  the  market  drop 
was  cut  dovm  S%  in  October. About       of  the  rest  have  been  sent  to  foreign  mair- 
kets.    Loss  and  injury  by  freezing,  together  with  unusually  close  grading  have 
resulted  in  reducing  the  market  stock.     Indications  are  that  many  good  apples 
will  not  be  harvested.    Early  apples  are  mostly  out  of  the  way.    The  weakest 
feature  is  the  abundant  local  supply  in  the  East  where  the  market  crop  was  one- 
fourth  larger  than  it  was  last  season.     There  were  plenty  of  apples  then. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  to  encourage  holders  of  apples  is  that  not  all  the 
space  in  cold  storage  is  filled.     The  price  has  sometimes  advanced  over  irinter, 
even  in  a  season  of  heavy  production,  and  may  do  so  again  if  the   supply  is  cut 
down  severely  enough  from  waste,  injury  and  neglect  and  if  the  demand  continues 
active. 
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Thurs.  Dec.  2. 

QUESTION:      TThat  is  the  Department » s  latest  information  regarding  the  trend 
of  the  potato  market  during  the  winter  months? 

ANS^TER:    The  potato  crop  is  11%  to  12|  below  average  in  quantity  but  good  in 
quality.     Shipments  have  been  decreasing  since  the  middle  of  October,  but  are 
still  coming  heavier  than  they  v/ere  a  year  ago.     City  markets  are  full  of  pota- 
.  toes.    Prices  have  hesitated  at  $2.25  -  $3-25  per  100  pounds  mhich  is  more  ■ 
than  $1  below  the  levfel  in  early  November  1925,  but  tvro  or  three  times  higher 
than  the  prices  6f  Notrember  192U.    There  is  no  sign  of  a  great  potato  boom  such 
as  prevailed  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  of  last  season.    Less  talk  is 
heara  this  year  of  vast  quantities  of  potatoes  held  in  storage  for  speculation. 
But,  in  any  event,  the  probabilities  favor  a  price  average  lower  than  last  seas- 
on because  of  the  estimated  7;t  larger  production. 
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Thurs.  rec.  2. 

qUESTION:     I  have  my  garden  in  a  piece  of  land  that  formerly  was  a  chicken  yard. 
The  land  is  black  and  rich,  and  yet  some  crops  do  not  seem  to  do  very  well. 
Tomato  vines  grow  rank  hut  the  yield  is  small.    \/hat  is  the  cause? 

ANSTiTER:     The  soil  apparently  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen  hut  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash.     The  addition  of  acid  phosphate  and  some  potash  fertil- 
izer or  the  additon  of  a  complete  fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen  and  high  in  phos- 
phoric acid  and  notash  should  prove  beneficial- 

***** 

QUESTION:    I^iy  potted  rose  bush  has  something  v;rong  with  it;     The  stems  and 
leaves  are  thick  trith  small  grayish  bu^s.     '.That  can  I  do  for  it? 

AHSVi/E!R:    Your  rose  bush  is  probably  infested  with  an  insect  knomi  as  mealy 
bxig,  or  it  might  be  a  scale  insect.     Thoroughly  dissolve  one  pound  of  common 
laundry  soap  or  fish  oil  soap  in  four  gallons  of  hot  water  and.  spray  the  plants 
with  or  dip  them  in  the  solution  while  it  is  still  lukewarm. 
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QUESTION:  Some  people  drive  nails  into  fruit  trees  to  make  them  bear.  Is  there 
anything  to  this  practice? 

ANS^TER:    The  practice  is  sometimes  follo^'d    with  the  idea  that  the  'trees  need 
iron  and  that  they  can  get  it  from  the  nails.    Fruit  trees  need  iron  in  minute 
quantities  hut  it  is  so  universally  distributed  in  the  soil  that  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  necessary  to  consider  it  in  the  use  of  fertilizers.    Fruit  trees  are 
sometimes  girdled  to  induce  greater  fruitlulness.    A.  tree  seriously  injured,  as 
when  badly  infested  by  borers,  v;ill  sometimes  set  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fruit, 
as  though  making  a  last  effort  to  perpetuate  itself  before  it  dies.    A  fruit 
tree  injured  by  nails  being  driven  into  it  may  be  thrown  into  greater  f ruitful- 
ness  for  a  season,  but  it  is  due  'to  an  effect  comparable  with  girdling,  and  not 
as  a  result  of  any  iron  which  it  gets  from  the  nails. 


.i-od  nr:di  i^r^fe' o^-■^■h':■^■^  oS-r  idijzi^.  ^iib  ■.li^ooc;  ci^'^ 

-aoi-r,  -oJ-f  ;  :  •.  zf^j  itq':C> ii  ;^ni-:Ji/^n  . ,   :  . 


QUESTION:     I  have  only  one  apple  tree  and  want  several  varieties" Of  apples  - 
can  I  graft  three  or  four  varieties  on  this  tree  — it    is  10 -years  old? 

ANST/ffiR:    Each  branch  of  the  tree  may  be  grafted  to  another  variety  if  that  is 
desired. 

********* 

QUESTION:     Is  there  any  good  spray  which  will  protect  apple,  peach,  and  cherry 
trees  against  diseases  w&ich  attack  the  trees  in  the  Fall?    'vlhen  should  such 
a  spray  be  applied? 

ANSWER:     There  are  no  diseases  of  any  importance  which  attack  apple,  peach  and 
cherry  trees  in  the  fall.    After  peach  trees  have  become  dormant,  a  spray  of 
lime  sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  applied  for  the  control  of  leaf  ctirl, 
a  disease  which  appears  in  the  spring.     The  fall  is  a  good  time  for  cleaning 
up  apple,  peach  and  cherry  orchards  and  applying  general  sanitary  measures. 
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QUESTION:  I  have  trouble  v;ith  w  soil  taking  on  the  surface.  ".That  is  the  rem- 
edy?   Tfould  Lime  be  beneficial? 

AES^TER:    Lime  T.ould  improve  the  texture  of  your  soil,  making  it  ;2l^°!'^^f 
wirous      Bat  ^/here  the  soil  bakes  and  packs  badly  lime  alone  is  not  sufficient 
?he  son  ^^ds  organic  matter  also.    This  can  be  supplied  by  manure,  compost  or 

by  -plowing  under  green  manure  crops. 
"  ******** 

QUESTION:     To  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  manure  should  it  be  used  as  a  mulch 

on  top  of  the  soil  or  should  it  be  plo\7ed  xinder? 

ANS.ffiR:.    There  is  less  loss  of  fertilizer  ingredients,  especially  ammonia,  if 
the  manure  is  plowed  under. 


^0ll...-r:  CTC-  ji  _;;j;r^^   ,.:rc3  l^rov  -  J   .  .     .....  ............. 
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QUESTION:      'I  have  a  young  pear  tree  v;hich  has  been  run  over  and  the  bark  badly 
Skinned  off  on  one  side  .  Can  this  tree  be  saved  and  the  bark  made  to  cover  the 
woiind? 

ANSViHR:    A  tree  injured  as  described  will  probably  never  outgrov?  the  injury  comp- 
letely, yet  the  y/ound  may  heal  perfectly  in  time.     Several  things  can  be  done. 
The  ragged  edges  of  the  bark  about  the  wound  should  be  trimmed  off,  cutting 
back  to  the  area  where  the  bark  is  aninjured.     It  is  v/ell  to  apply  a  disinfect- 
ant.   Lime-sulphur  solution  may  be  used.     It  may  be  painted  V7ith  pure  white  lead 
paint,  made  rather  thick;  or  a  coating  of  grafting  wax  may  be  applied  if  the 
wo\and  is  not  too  large.    Grafting    wax  has  some  advantages  over  paint.  Examined 
from  time  to  time  and  kept  in  good  condition.     If  the  wound  is  very  large,  bridg; 
grafting  may  be  advisable.     This  is  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  Farmers' 
bulletin  1369  which  v/ill  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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QUESTION:     what  is  sun  scald  of  fniit  tree  ti-unks?    Does  it  injure  trees  and 
how  can  it  be  prevented? 

AliSViSR:    Sun  scald  is  a  term  usually  appli-ed  to  a  form  of  injxiry  to  tree  trunks 
and  someti.iies  to  the  larger  limbs.    It  shows  itself  in  the  splitting  of  the  bark 
usually  on  the  south  or  8outhr;est  side,  follOT/ed  very  soon  by  its  separating 
from  the  injured  area  and  then  curling  back,  finally  dying  and  dropping  off.  It 
is  usually  the  result  of  various  combiaations  of  extremes  of  temperatttre  -  severe 
freezing  fdllowttd  by  rapid  tharing  or  some  other  comparable  conditions.  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure.    The  latter  is  difficult  at  best.     Shading  the  south 
and  southwest  sides  of  the  tree  r^ith  boards,  lath  or  in  some  other  v/ay,  is  ef- 
fective.   '.Thitewashing  so  the  surface  v/ill  reflect  the  sun's  rays  instead  of  ab- 
sorbing them,  may  bring  good  results. 

S 
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QUESTION:    "iThat  is  a  spray  ring? 

AIIS^TEB;    It  is  a  group  of  people  who  organize  a  club  or  ring  to  have  their 
fruit  trees  or  potatoes  sprayed. 

QUESTION:    "»Vhat  is  the  advantage  of  "belonging  to  a  spray  ring? 

ANS"ii(ER:     If  the  spray  ring  is  well  handled  the  members  get  their  spraying  done 
at  tfte  right  time.     They  do  not  need  to  buy  individual  spray  outfits.     Thoy  are 
relieved  of  the  unpleasant  job  of  spraying  and  they  can  do  their  other  vrork  with- 
out slighting  the  orchard.      The  spray  ring  is  the  salvation  of  the  home  orchard 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Ttl  *  *  *  *.  *. 

QUESTION:    How  much  does  it.  cost  spray  ring  members  per  tree  for  the  usual  sum- 
mer spray ihg? 

*  t  *  *  *  *. 

AITSWER:    She  cost  Vj^ries  from  about  50  to  75  cents  per  tree  on  the  average  for 
a  good  8i«ed  bearing  apple  orchardy  ;. 
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QUESTION:    How  can  5.  spray  ring  te  organized? 

ANS^TER:      Either  the  county  agent  or  some  one  in  the  community  should  ^et  the 
group  together.     The  group  then  adopts  a  short  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
elects  a  president,  vice-president  and  secretary— treasurer.     These  officers 
form  the  executive  committee  which  -asually  has  charge  of  hiring  a  man  to  do 
the  spraying,  of  ordering  all  spray  supplies,  and  of  collecting  dues  and  pay- 
ing bills.      Some  rings  buy  a  pov;er  sprayer  and  pro-rate  the  cost  between  the 
members  according  to  the  number  of  trees  each  one  has,  or  just  assess  each  one 
at  a  flat  rate.     Occasionally  one  member  will  buy  the  power  sprayer  and  all  sup- 
plies and  charge  the  others  a  certain  amount  per  tree  for  each  spraying. 

***** 

QUESTION:      How  many  people  does  it  take  to  form  a  spray  ring? 

ANSWER:    Eight  or  ten  members  are  enough  to  form  a  good  spray  ring,  altho\3gh 
the  number  may  vary  from  three  to  twenty.     It  is  not  desirable  to  have  more 
than  ten  members  because  each  spraying  of  trees  or  potatoes  must  be  done  within 
a  few  definite  days  for  best  results.     It  is  essential  that  the  members  all  live 
in  the  same  neighborhood. 
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QUESTION:  Can  svfeet  cider  be  kept  all  winter  by  boiling  and  sealing  it  in  jars? 
How  is  it  done? 

ANSTfVER:     Sweet  cider  can  be  kept  indefinitely  by  placing  in  jars  of  the  easy- 
seal,  or  lightning- seal  type.    Pat  on  the  lids  and  clamp     ■  them  down*  Flace 
in  cold  water  in  a  wash  boiler,  pceferablj?  laying  the  jars  on  their  sides,  and 
bringing  the  temperature  of  the  water  up  to  lyO^degrees  F.      For  quart  or  half- 
gallon  jars  the  temperature  should  be  kept  at  this  point  for  15  minutes.  For 
pint  jars  10  minutes  will  be  sufficient-     Crown  cap  bottles  may  be  used  instead 
of  jars  if  available,  the  caps  being  put  on  and  clamped  down  before  heating. 
This  process,  which  is  termed  pastuerization,  will  destroy  yeasts  and  spores 
of  fungi  present  in  the  juice  and  will  permit  of  its  being  kept  as  long  as  an 
air-tight  seal  is  maintained. 
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QUESTION:     Is  it  true  that  the  Japanese  beetle  seriously  injures  lawns?  How 
may  such  injury  he  prevented? 

ANSER:    The  gruhs  of  the  Japanese  beetle  feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses,  and  are 
often  very  destructive  in  lawns  and  putting  greens.     The  gmibs  can  be  destroyed 
by  thorougly  soaking  the  infested  earth  with  carbon-disulf ide  emulsion,  as  in- 
dicated in  Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  363- 

ANNOUNCEMENT:     This  concludes  the  horticulture  flashes  from  the  U.  S.  Depar*.ment 
of  Agricultiire.    .On  Friday,  as  usual,  te  bring  to  you  at  this  period,  the  Dairy 
Dialogue . 
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PROGRAM  FARM..?LAS]ffi_S  (Dairy) 


RELEASE. 


Fri .Dec.3. 


ANNOUNCEMENT:     This  is  our  Dairy  Farm  Flash  program.     The  customers  of  Mr. 
Dan  Dittle  complain  that  his  milk  has  a  bTcL  odor  and  flavor  lately.  This 
means  action  for  Mr.  Dibble,  and  he's  looking  to  his  friend.  County  Agent 
Robbins,  for  information  on  the  couse  and  remedy  for  the  trouble.     Mr.  Rob- 
bins  is  the  spokesman  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  U.   S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  responsible  for  these  Friday  noon  dairy  farm  flashes- 
Dibble  is  on  Robbins'   'phone  now. 


Dan  Dibble  —  Hope  •ye  can  count  on  no  one  cutting  in  on  us,  Robbins.  I'd 
like  to  ask  some  questions. 


Go-unty  Agent  Robbins  —  V*hat's  the  difficulty,  Dan? 

D.  —  Some  of  my  milk  customers  complain  that  our  milk  has  had  a  bad 
taste  and  odor  lately.     I  don't  think  it's  coming  from  the  feed.    How  can  I 
test  milk  from  different  cows  to  find  the  cause  of  the  bad  flavor?    How  soon 
after  calving  is  the  cow's  milk  likely  to  h'^ve  an  unpleasant  taste? 

R.  —  Now  let's  get  this  straight,  Dan.  You  say  you're  sure  the  feed  isn't 
to  blame  for  the  objectionable  flavor  and  odor  in  your  milk. 

D.  —  ITell,  Robbins,  I  don't  think  it  is. 

or 

R.  —  Then  the  flavor  and  odor  must  come  from  bacteria  in  the  milk /from 
the  physical  condition  of  the  cow  herself.     If  the  milk  has  an  unpleasant 
flavor  and  odor  immediately  after  milking, you  can  be  pretty  sure  it  isn't 
caused  by  bacteria.    Flavors  caused  by  the  -action  of  bacteria  in  milk  develop 
as  the  organisms  grow  and  change  certain  of  the  milk  constituents. 

\7ith  most  cows,  it's  best  to  have  them  dry  at  least  6  weeks  before 
they  calve.     It  varies  with  the  cow,  however.    Objectionable  odors  and  flav- 
ors in  the  milk  differ  according  to  the  individuality  of  the  cow.  Sometimes 
cows  give  milk  which  is  strong  or  bitter  in  taste,  when  they're  far  advanced 
in  the  lactation  period. 

Now,  to  find  out  which  cows  are  responsible  for  the  trouble,  get  a 
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n-umber  of  snnll  bottles,     wash  and  rinse  them  well.     Then  boil  or  steam  them 
out.    At  milking  time,  place  a  sample  of  each  cow's  milk  in  a  separate  bottle. 
This  milk  may  be  tasted  at  the  time  of-  milking.     Then  let  the  bottles  stand 
at  room  temperature  for  a  few  hours.     Taste  the  milk  again  then.    By  this 
scheme,  you'll  "be  al^le  to  find  the  co-t  whose  milk  is  to  blame. 

If  you  find  out  that  the  had  flavor  develops  only  after  the  milk  has 
been  standing  for  a  few  hours,  it's  probable  that  the  trouble's  due  to  bacteria 
These  may  come  from  the  udder  of  the  cow  or  from  dirty  milk  pails  and  other 
utensils.     Sterilize  all  these  buckets,  etc.,  and  cool  the  milk  promptly  to 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  lower,  after  milking.     That  should  solve  your  prob- 
lem. 

D  —  That's  wliat  I  wanted  to  know.     I've  heard,  Robbins,  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  greater  demand  for  milk  in  the  cities  than  formerly.     Is  that  so? 

a.  —  ".('ell,  they're  using  more  milk  generally,  all  over  the  country,  and 
especially  in  those  places  where  campaigns  have  been  carried  on  to  point  out 
the  food  value  of  milk.     The  public  has  been  informed  concerning  the  value 
of  milk  in  the  diet  and  this  is  increasing  the  demand.    People  who  know  that 
milk  is  a  health-giving  food  will  use  more. 

D.  —  That's  so,  Robbins.  But,  dhanging  the  subject:    I've  been  want- 

ing to  ask  you  what  is  the  best  way  to  winter  my  dairy  heifers.     Can  you  tell 
me? 

R.  —  If  the  heifers  are  past  the  skimmilk  age,  the  best  way  is  to  give 
them  liberal  supxjlies  of  roughage  feeds  and  small  allowances  of  grain.  Corn 
silage  and  any  one  of  the  legume  hays  make  first-rate  roughage.  Home-grown 
grains,  such  as  ground  corn,  oats,  or  barley,  —  or  a  mixture  of  these,  — •" 
are  0.  ¥..  for  the  concentrate  side  of  your  ration.    Each  heifer  should  get 
10  to  20  pounds  of  corn  silage  a  day,  in  addition  to  all  the  legume  hay  she 
will  clean  up.     She  should  also  get  from  2  to  U  pounds  of  the  grain  mixture 
every  day.     That's  an  economical  and  profitable  way  to  carry  the  heifers  thru 
winter. 

D.  —  That's  fine!     Just  hap'::ens  that  I  have  those  feeds  on  hand  nov/,  too. 
Yesterday  I  was  argaing  with  a  neighbor  whether  it's  better  to  have  cows  fresik- 
en  in  fall  or  -spring.     T/onder  if  you  can  put  us  straight. 

R-  —  I  can  try  to,  Dan.     The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  U.  5.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  conducted  a  series  of  studies  of  cow-testing  associations 
which  show  that  fall  freshening  cows  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  and 
butterfat  in  a  year  than  those  freshening  at  tther  times  in  the  year  do.  This 
is  on  the  average,  of  course. 

.more 

Fall  freshening  cows  also  return/money  on  the  dollar  spent  for  their 

feed. 
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But  where  you  keep  cows  to  supply  whole  milk  markets,  Dibble,  your 
milk  production  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  year.     That  means  only  part 
of  your  herd  should  be  bred  for  fall  freshening. 

D.  —  I  believe  you? re  right.  I'd  also  like  to  know  how  to  feed  ray  calves 
the  first  week.  Is  there  anything  I  can  add  to  the  milk  they  get  to  take  the 
place  of  the  fat  taken  out  when  the  cream  is  separated? 

R.  —  Don't  forget,  Dibble,  that  all  new-born  calves  should  be  let  run  with 
their  mothers  for  at  least  k&  hours.     This  first  milk  called  colostrum,  is 
necessary  to  the  calf's  health.     During  the  first  week,  8  to  12  pounds  of  the 
mother's  milk  should  be  fed  each  calf  daily.     Give  this  6  or  8  hours  apart, 
never  feeding  more  than  3  or  U  pounds  to  each  calf  at  a  feeding.  You  won't 
find  it  at  all  hard  to  teach  the  calves  to  drink  from  buckets.     Then,  about 
the  second  week  allow  them  to  start  eating  a  grain  mixture  of  3  parts  cracked 
corn,  —  and  1  part  wheat  bran,  to  take  the  place  of  the  butterfat  in  the  sep- 
arated milk.     They  wr^n*t  eat  much  at  first  but  will  soon  take  a  considerable 
amount . 

D.  —  How  much  skimmilk  should  I  feed  my  calves':     They  have  the  appetite' 
of  trained  seals. 

R.  —  Depends  on  how  much  skimmilk  you've  got.    Good  calves  can  be  raised 
on  a  daily  supply  of  not  more  than  l-l/2  gallons,  but  better  calves  will  be 
produced  on  a  supply  of  2  or  2-l/2  gallons,     i'eed  less  to  calves  under  6  weeks 
of  age. 

D.  —  If  I  join  a  cow-testing  association,  will  it  help  solve  my  feeding 
problems? 

R.  —  It'll  certainly  help  solve  your  dairy  cow  feeding  problems.  Dibble, 
About  the  biggest  thing  a  cow-testing  association  does,  is  to  give  cow  owners 
information  regarding  production,  quantity  of  feed,  and  cost  of  feed  per  cow 
in  their  herds.     Y/lien  you  know  how  much  feed  each  of  your  cows  eats,  and  how 
many    pounds  of  milk  she  yields,  you  can  figure  out  for  yourself  the  best  ra- 
tions for  that  cow,  can't  you?    Cow-testing  associations  supply  you  with  those 
production  and  consumption  records. 

D.  —  One  of  my  neighbors  is  feeding  corn-and-cob  meal.    He  wants  to  know 
how  much  to  feed.     His  cotss  also  get  good  corn  fodder  and  are  let  run  in  stalk 
pasture  part  of  the  time.    These  cows  give  about  3-1/2  gallons  a  day  each. 
He  asked  me  yesterday  how  I  thought  his  method  could  be  improved.     I'm  pass- 
ing it  on  to  you. 

R.  —  Your  neighbor's  ration  isn't  at  all  suitable  for  milk  cows,  Dan. 
It's  low  in  variety  and  succulence  and    I  judge  his  cows  don't  especially  rel- 
ish it.    Further  more  it  doesn't  supply  ""enough  protein  for  milk  production. 
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Stalk  pasture  has  no  particular  value  for  cows  in  milk.     Tell  him  he  might  as 
well  take  his  cows  off  the  stalk  pasture  so  far  as  getting  feed  value  out  of 
those  old,  frozen,  wind  and  water  tsaten  stalks  are  concerned.     For  roughage, 
he  could  feed  about  equ.^I    amvoxints  of  corn  fodder  and  alfalfa  hay  or  some 
other  legume  hay,  about  as  much  as  the  cows  will  eat.  Silage  will  also  help. 
A  good  .grain  mixtui'e  7;ou1q  l-e  200  pounds  of  wheat  bran  and  100  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  mixed  with  kOO  pounds  of  his  corn--and-cob  meal.    He  should 
feel  about  1  pound  of  this  mixture  for  each  3  pints  or  pounds  of  milk  the  cows 
produce.     On  such  a  ration,  his  herd  should  show  considerable  improvement  m 
milk  production. 

D.  —  Here's  an  interesting  thing.  Bobbins  —  I've  been  feeding  a  ration 
made  up  of  2  parts  groxind  corn  and  1/2  part  ground  oats,  along  with  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  silage.    Well,  I  added  l/2  part  of  soy  bean  meal  to  the  ration 
and  at  the  same  time  cut  down  the  quantity  of  grain  and  silage  to  a  little 
more  than  one-half  what  I  was  feeding  formerly.     This  not  only  greatly  reduced 
my  feed  bill,  but  increased  milk  production  as  well.     'vTnat  about  that  change 
of  ration? 

R.  ~  Well,  Dan,  I  hardly  know.     You  must  have  increased  the  milk  flow  by 
adding  the  soy  bean  meal  to  the  cows'  ration,     "what  I  can't  see  is  how  you 
cut  down  so  much  on  the  grain  and  silage  and  at  the  same  time  increased  milk 
yield.     You'll  probably  find  that  the  increased  milk  production  is  only  tem- 
porary, —  that  your  cows  were  overfed  before  you  added  the  soy  bean  meal,  — 
or  that  they  are  eating  mors  hay  at  present  to  make  up  for  the  nourishment  they 
lost  when  you  cut  down  on  the  grain  and  silage. 

D.  —  May  be,  Robbins.     Time  will  tell.     But,  by  the  way,  is  it  better  to 
cure  soy  beans  for  hay  or  put  them  in  the  silo  with  corn  to  be  fed  as  silage? 

R.  —  If  weather  permits,  it's  cheaper  and  better  to  make  hay  out  of  the 
soy  beans  than  to  put  them  in  the  silo.     If  weather's  unfavorable  so  the  beans 
won't  cure  without  great  loss  of  leaves,   it's  better  to  make  silage  out  of 
the  beans  and  stalks.     Cows  need  d.ry''^"^'^'^^''^®  along  with  their  silage.  Soy 
bean  hay  makes  good  roughage. 

D.  —  And  speaking  of  silage,  I've  noticed  that  when  the  silo  is  filled 
it  seals  itself  by  the  top  layers  heating  and  fermenting.     There's  a  consider 
abj  y    waste  of  feed,  Robbins.     V/culdr.'t  it  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  start 
feeding  immediately,  from  tne  top,  in  order  to  avoid  this  waste? 

R.  —  Some  fax'mers  start  feeding  silage  immediately  after  the  silo's  filled. 
Dibble.     If  you  feed  off  a  sufficient  quantity  every  day,  this  will  lessen  the 
usual  waste  from  spoiled  silage  on  the  top.    But  cows  don't  relish  silage  still 
warm  from  fermentation.     It  won't  hurt  them,  however.    But  never  feed  moldy 
silage,  v/hatever  you  do. 
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D.  —  T/ish  you'd  tell  me  what's  the  best  mash  to  feed  cows. 

R.  —  Do  you  raeaa  a  caoist  mash,  Dibble?    I  wouldn't  feed  moist  mashes  to 
a  cow  except  posisibly  just  before  or  after  calving,  or  when  the  cow  is  sick. 
A  warm  bran  mash,  —  or  a  mash  composed  of  bran  and  ground  oats,  —  is  the 
best  for  feedir^g  at  such  times.     The  inash  should  never  be  sloppy  and  should 
be  mixed  fresh  for  each  feeding. 

D.  —  I  notice  some  of  the  neighbors  are  whitewashing  their  cow  stables. 
Does  that  i.Take  it  easier  to  keep  the  stable  clean? 

R.  —  It  certainly  does.     It's  a  good  plan  to  whitewash  the  inside  of  your 
cow  stable  at  least  once  a  year.     Whitewashing  makes  the  stable  much  more  at- 
tractive and  cleaner  as  well.     A  number  of  good  formulas  for  whitewash  are 
found  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  l-U~5-2.    You  can  get  a  copy  free  by  sending 
for  it. 

D.  —  ■^Then  I'm  cooling  milk,  should  I  leave  the  covers  off  the  cans? 

R.  —  No.  Covers  prevent  dust  a^d  dirt  getting  into  the  milk.     But  you 
should  stir  the  milk  often  while  it's  cooling. 

D    —  I've  got  to  get  busy  an/i  build  an  icehouse.     V^liere  can  I  get  plans 
for  one,  Robbins? 

R.  —  In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  lOyS,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture . 

D.  —  I've  been  told  that  a  calf  that  shows  only  four  milk  teeth  is  weak 
and  not  worth  keeping.     Is  thrit  correct? 

R.  —  Not  necessarily.  Dibble.     In  deciding  whether  to  keep  a  calf  or  not, 
it's  much  better  fo  find  out  if  the  calf  has  plenty  of  vigor  and  shows  reason- 
able development.    You  should  also  see  that  the  calf  is  free  from  deformities. 
I  don't  think  I'd  boflier  to  count  its  teeth. 

Say,  perhaps  we  should  ring  off.     Some  one  seems  to  want  the  line. 

.:i    D.  —  Another  good  idea,  Robbins.     I'll  call  again  at  this  time  next  week. 

*****  **  * 

AMOUNCSi.lENT :  You've  been  listening  to  the  Dairy  Farm  Flash  program  from  Sta- 
tion  ,  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  DetJartnent  of  A_,riculture.  Again  at  this 

period  :vIonday  the  prograra  v/ill  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  livestock. 
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"EaiDm  Flashes  (Livestock). 


I'N  F  ORM  AT  lON-^-- 


Mon.  Dec. 6 


PROGRAM   RELEASE. 

Todd's  place  this  noon  on 


ANN0UMC5MBNT:  County  Agent  Roboins,  is  out  at  Mr. 
"\  the  special  invitation  of  that  up-and-coming  livestock  man.    Todd's  busy  get- 
O  'ting  his  stock  and  equipment  ready  for  v;inter  and' Rob  bins  is  again  supplying 

information.     The  County  Agent  represents  the  U.S .Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  sponsors  these  noon-time  Farm  Flashes  broadcast  through  this  station. 
Let's  join  them  in  their  discussions. 


Mr .  Todd  —  I'm  going  to  have  to  v;hitev;ash  this  barn  before  I  get  through. 
Hov7  should  I  go  about  it?    V/ant  to  disinfect  the  place,  too. 

County  Agent  Rob  Dins  —  You  can  make  a  good  ordinary  whitev/ash  by  slaking 
lime  in  water,    put  the  lime  in  a  buci-iet  or  barrel  —  then  pour  the  water 
over  it.    Then  cover  the  mixture  up  with  a  sack  or  a  board  and  let  it  stand 
for  an  hour.     If  you  haven't  poured  on  water  enough,  the  lime  will  be 
scorched.     If  there's  too  much  water,  the  slaking  v.'ill  be  held  back.    So  be 
sure  to  get  .just  the  right  quantity  of  water.    Add  more  water  if  you  need  to, 
to  maice  the  lime'  the  right  thickness  for  putting  on  with  a  brush. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1-4-5-2  up  at  my  office.     It  tells 
a  lot  about  whitewashing.     I'll  send  it  along,  or  you  can  send  to  Washington 
for  it.     A  number  o£  good  systems  of  disinfecting  barns  are  giv^n  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  9-5-4.    You  might  send  in  for  both  at  once,  before  you  start 
work  on  the  barn. 

You  certainly  have  a  floc/v  of  Bnglish  sparrows  around  here.  They're 
flying  in  and  out  of  the  barn  all  the  time. 

T.  —  You're  right,  Robbins.     They  eat  my  grain  —  by  the  bushel.  How 
can  I  get  ria  of  them? 

R.  --  Poison  'em,  Toda .     Here's  a  method.     Follow  it  mighty  close.  Mis- 
takes are  som-jtimes  costly ,  When  you  get  handling  poison.    Put  one -eighth 
of  an  ounce  of  pulverized  strychnine  alkaloid  into  three -fourths  of  a  gill 
of  hot  water.     Add  one  and  one-half  teaspocnsful  of  starch  or  v/heat  flour , 
previously  moistened  with  a  few  drops  oi  cold  water  —  and  heat  the  mixture. 
Stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  thickens.    Then  pour  the  hot,  moistened 
starch  over  1  quart  of  v/heat  and  stir  until  every  wheat  kernel  is  coated. 
A  2-quart  fruit  ,iar  maices  a  good  container  to  mix  the  paste  ana  wheat  in. 
You  can  shaKe  this  easily,  ana  can  also  see  through  the  glass  and  notice 
the  conaition  of  the  wheat.     Then  spread  the  v/heat  thinly  on  a  boara  until 
it  dries.    Use  this  for  sparrov/  bait.     If  it  isn't  going  to  be  used  for  some 
time,  put  it  in  a  container,  carefully  label  it,  and  teep  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  children    and  irresponsible  persons, 

T.  —  Thames  for  the  information,  Robbins.     I've  been  wanting  to  get  rid 
of  these  sparrows  for  some  tine.     Now  I'm  going  to.     Here's  another  thing, 
I've  treated  my  hogs  for  cholera,  you  remeuber,    Eow  soon  after  treating  the 


hogs,  can  I  slaughter  them  and  use  their  meat?     I  want  to  play  safe. 


K.  —  There  are  two  ans?;ers  to  that  question.     Hogs  which  have  received  the 
"serum  alone"  treatment  may  be  slaughtered  —  and  their  meat  used  safely 
any  time  after  they  receive  the  treatment.    That  is,  if  they  are  otherygse 
healthy,     it's  best  not  to  slaughter  hogs  for  food  purposes  for  at  least  3 
yieeks  after  they  have  received  the  simultaneous  —  or  serum  and  virus  treat- 
ment.    If  the  hog  remains  well  for  3  weeks  following  the  simultansous  treat- 
ment, there's  no  reason  why  its  meat  shouldn't  be  fit  to  use, 

T,  —  I  see.    Just  wanted  to  maKie  sure.     Some  of  my  hogs  are  mangy .Eobbins  . 
They  don't  seem  to  put  on  flesh  as  they  should  either.     I  haven't  any  dipping 
vatKfor  them.     Is  there  any  other  way  I  could  treat  them  for  mange? 

K.  —  Yes,  indeed,  Todd.    Just  spray  on  the  mange  preparation.     Or  use  it 
as  a  wash,    of  course  you  have  to  be  careful  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Dipping  is  better  than  spraying,  but  you  can  successfully  spray  or  wash  the 
hogs  with  the  mixture. 

T.  --  My  neighbor  tola  me  that  it  ien't  necessary  to  apply  crude  oil  any- 
where except  behind  the  ears  and  similar  places,  when  treating  hogs  for  lice. 
Is  tnat  so,  Hob Dins? 

R.  —  If  you  know  the  habits  of  hog  lice,  you'll  know  that  they  live  on 
all  parts  of  the  hog's  body  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bristles  of  those  parts. 
If  you  want  to  be  sure,  you'll  apply  the  crude  oil  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Your  neighbor's  v/rong,  Todd, 

T.  —  Feli-:frmayb4  heis-right  in  this.    Ho  also  said  that  feeding  butter- 
milk to  pigs  is  a  good  v/ay  to  rid  them  of  worms. 

E.  —  So  far  as  I  know,  Toda ,  there's  no  support  for  that  belief,     I  don't 
see  why  the  buttermilk  would  rid  hogs  or  worms.     I  don't  know  of  any  experi-^cnt 
monts  that  prove  this  —  or  disprove  it,  either  —  for  that  matter.  Until 
tney  find  out  about  it  for  sure,  it  would  be  begt  to  use  the  reliable  worm 
treatments,  I  should  think. 

T.  —  You've  told  me  a  number  of  times  not  to  take  chances  with  musty  or 
moldy  feed.     Vould  it  be  safe  to  feed  a  lot  of  musty  shelled  corn  to  my  hogs, 
T]:je  corn  was  heated  to  some  extent.     Later,  the  corn  was  turned.     It's  dry 
now,  but  still  has  a  musty  smell,    \/hat  do  you  think? 

K.  —  I  think  you  might  use  the  corn,  if  you  run  it  through  a  fan  v;hich  •■^ 
will  blow  out  a  lot  of  the  undesirable  material,    \ihen  corn  has  heated,  it 
usually  loses  considerable  of  its  feed  value.    Fanning  v/ouldn't  remedy  that, 
but  it  would  olov/  the  f^'ongus  off.  and  miake  it  more  usable, 

T,  —  That  sounds  reasonable  enough  kobbins.     Could  I  breed  a  number  of 
young  sov/s  to  their  ov'n  sire  and  expect  to  get  strong,  healthy  pigs? 

K,  —  You  might  —  but  it's  usually  better  not  to.     The  experiences  of 
those  breeders  who  have  done  this  tond  to  show  that  the  pigs  suffer  a  decline 
in  health  and  vigor  when  close  inbreeding  is  practiced.    Breeding  a  sow  to 
her  sire  is  very  close  inbreeding. 
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T.  —  Well,  which -is  more  profitable:  —  To  use  gilts  each  year,  and  sell 
the  sows  after  the  pigs  have  been  v/eaned,  or  keep  the  old  sows  and  raise  some 
pigs  from  older  sov/s  each  year? 

R.  —  Ask  me  that  sometime  next  year,  Todd.     They're  carrying  on  a  series 
of  experiments  to  find  out  that  very  thing  right  now.     It'll  take  some  time  to 
get  the  exact  facts.    Anyhow,  it's  an  interesting  piDoblem, 

T.  —  Maybe  you  know  about  this,  then.  —  Some  of  my  sows  produce  litters 
of  only  2  or  3  pigs.     The  gilts  don't  do  any  better.     V/hat '  s  wrong? 

R.  —  Probably  a  large  number  of  the  pigs  die  before  they  are  born.  A 
litter  that  may  originally  consist  of  12  to  16  embryo  pigs,  may  be  farrowed 
as  a  litter  of  6  or  7  pigs.     You'll  probably  find  the  reasons  for  this  high 
death  rate  in  the  care  ond  management  of  the  herd.     Better  care  of  your  sows 
should  increase  the  size  of  the  litters. 

But  those  small  litters  areh't  so  rare.    About  6  per  cent  of  all  litters 
farrowed  are  3  pigs  or  less. 

T.  —  Is  that  so?    Well,  I'm  going  to  look  into  the  matter  on  my  place  and 
see  if  better  breeding,  care,  and  feeding  will  bring  more  pigs. 

R.  —  As  good  a  thing  as  any  man  can  do,  Todd.     By  the  v/ay,  are  you  ex- 
pecting a  large  lamb  crop  this  year? 

T.  —  Pair.    V/lien's  the  best  time  in  the  Corn  Belt  to  have  the  lambs 
arrive? 

R.  —  Most  sheepmen  consider  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April  the  best  time  for  the  lamb  crop  to  come  on,    Farmers  who  are  especially 
well  prepared  to  take  care  of  tne  lambs,  may  find  it  profitable  to  have  the 
crop  arrive  a  week  or  tv/o  earlier  than  that.     I  notice  that  some  of  the 
lambs  youJre  Breeding  are  thin,  scouring,  and  about  half  as  big  as  they 
should  be.     They're  probably  wormy, 

T.  —  I  y/ish  you'd  tell  me  v/hat  to  do  about  it,  Robbins. 

S.  —  They  ought  to  oe  treo,ted  for  stomach  worms  and  parasites.     The  worm 
treatments  are  fully  described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  Wo.  1-3-3-0.     There  are 
several  good  treatments.     V/hen  they're  on  pasture,  they  ought  to  be  turned 
on  fresh  grass. 

T.  —  Some  of  my  sheep  have  catarrh  right  now.     Is  there  r.ny  remedy  for 
that? 

R,  —  Xlhy  yes,  Todd.     You  can  sponge  out  the  nostrils,  and  spray  them, 
with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  sheep  dip.     Then  give  the  affected  animals  a 
tonic  of  2  teaspoons  each  of  carbonate  of  iron  aiid  gentian,  twice  a  day. 
That'll  put  strength  into  them.     The  sheep  should  have  shelter  from  the 
weather.     Nasal  catarrh  is  usually  caused  by  exposure. 

T.  —  Is  there  any  objection  to  feeding  soy  bean  hay  to  breeding  ewes  and 
lambs? 
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E.  —  No  objection  that  I  know  of,  Todd.     Soy  bean  hay's  an  excellent  feed. 

T.  —  Do  you  think  that  clover  straw  is  as  good  as  unthreshed  clover  for 
sheep? 

B.  —  Clover  straw  can  be  fed  as  part  of  the  roughage  allowance  for  your 
sheep.     It's  not  so  good  as  choice,  leafy  clover  hay,  though. 

T.  —  Wish  you'd  give  me  a  good  winter  ration  for  my  ewes,  Robbins. 

R.  —  There's  one  kind  of  sheep  feed  that  you  shouldn't  forget,  and  that's 
legume  hay.     It  may  be  clover,  alfalfa,  soy  bean,  or  cov/pea  hay,  but  it  should 
be  some  legume  hay.     But  if  you  can't  get  any  of  those  legumes,  1/.4  to  1/2 
pound  of  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal  may  be  fed,  along  with  corn  stover  and  oat 
straw.     Here's  a  ration  that  contains  about  the  daily  feed  requirements  for 
ewes  weighing  from  130  to  145  pounds:  -  2  po\mds  alfalfa  or  cov/pea  hay,  —  2 
pounds  corn  silage,  —  and  1^2  pound  shelled  corn, 

T,  —  Say,  Robbins,  I  lost  2  good  S-weeks'  old  calves  since  you  were  here 
last  time.  Feeding  them  skimmilk,  right  from  the  separator.  They  seemed  to 
die  from  bloat.     Could  the  foam  on  the  milk  cause  the  trouble? 

R.  —  I  don't  see  how  the  foam  could  har/.i  the  calves.    A  lot  of  men  around 
here  believe  it  does,  however.    Probably  you  hadn't  been  feeding  often  enough 
and  then  overfed  them.     If  you  let  yoiing  claves  go  a  long  time  T;ithout  milk, 
they  drink  too  much  of  it  v/hen  they  get  it.     Bloating  probably  killed  the 
calves, 

T.  —  That's  what  I  figured,  Robbins.     I'll  watch  that  next  time.     And  say, 
I  wish  you'd  tell  me  when  I  should  begin  working  those  2-year-old  and  S-year- 
old  horses  of  mine, 

R.  —  A  draft  horse  that  is  being  broken  to  harness  shouldn't  be  put  to 
work  until  it's  about  3  years  old.     It  shouldn't  be  put  on  heavy  work  before 
it's  4  years  old. 

T.  —  I've  been  hearing  a  lot  lately  that  the  mule  is  going  to  take  the 
place  of  the  horse  before  long.     It's  beginning  to  look  that  way  to  me,  'oo. 

R,  —  Well,  during  the  last  few  years,  the  number  of  horses  in  the  U.S.  has 
been  decreasing  and  the  n\imber  of  mules  increasing.     This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  horses  of  \indesirable  types  on  the  market 
—  a  fall  in  horse  prices  as  compared  with  other  stock  —  and  the  replacement 
of  v/ork  horses  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farm  by  trucks  and  automobiles. 
Mules  have  been  increasing,  especially  in  the  South,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
steady  demand  and  a  fairly  high  i.iarket  price  for  mules  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.     But  just  nov/  there's  a  good  demand  for  draft,  wagon,  and  saddle 
horses.     Those  types  are  selling  at  good  prices. 

T,  —  That's  good  news,  Robbins.    About  what  does  it  cost  to  feed  an 
average  work  horse  a  year,  anyhow? 
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B,    Oh,  it  depends  on  local  conditions  —  the  kind  and  amount  of  work 

done  by  the  horse  —  the  kind  and  cost  of  feeds  ~  the  size  and  individuality 
of  the  horse  fed  —  and  the  way  you  manage  him.     The  American  Railway  Express 
Corapany  kept  figures  on  the  cost  from  1917  to  1921.     These  figures  show  that 
the  daily  cost  per  horse  was  from  $1.19  to  $1.77.     The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture made  a  survey  of  costs  in  the  Corn  Belt,  based  on  the  1921  prices.  These 
figures  showed  the  daily  cost  of  working  a  horse  to  be  $1.37.     The  average^ 
quantity  of  feed  eaten  by  a  horse  in  a  year,  in  this  survey,  was  made  up  s5 
40  bushels  of  corn,  26  bushels  of  oats,  1.3  tons  of  hay,  and  1.8  tons  of  straw 
and  corn  stover. 

T.  —  That  mounts  up,  doesn't  it,  Robbins?    And  say  ~  Speaking  of  the 
nose  bag  let's  stroll  up  toward  headquarters. 


ANNOUUGEMENT:     That  includes  the  livestock  flashes,  v/hich  come  to  you  each 
Monday  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Me  have  two  requests  to 
make  of  our  audience  —  one  is  for  your  questions  to  be  answered  on  any  of 
the  different  phases  of  farming  liscensed  on  the  farm  flashes  during  the  v/eek. 
The  other  is  for  your  own  experiences.     Ideas  you  have  picked  up  which  are 
worth  passing  on.    Please  be  good  enough  to  contribute  your  bit  to  these 
prograras. 
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PARM  FLASHES  (Poultry)  KELEAfi'^*...?®'^'...^?.. 


AMTOUITGEMEIIT:     Poultry  Day  again  in  Uncle  Sara's  Farm  Radio  Service  schedule. 
Introducing  a  new  friend  to  you  today.     He's  Bob  Kent,  a  friend  of  our  friend, 
Art  Short,  —  and  has  just  moved  onto  the  old  Dickson  place  down  near  the  river. 
Mr. Kent  plans  to  make  his  farm  flock  pay  for  their  keep,  and  more.     As  he's  new 
to  the  neighborhood,  he  invited  County  Agent  Robbins  out  to  look  the  ground  over 
with  him.     Robbins  is  the  regular  spokesman  of  the  U. S. Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and, should  be  able  to  give  Kent  some  profitable  advice. 


County  Agent  Rcbbins  —  Well,  Kent,  we're  mighty  glad  to  welcome  you  to 
the  neighboihood.     And  you've  got  a  fine  place  here,  too.     Before  Mr.  Dickson 
moved  to  town  he  had  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Fairf ields  here. 

Bob  Kent  —  That's  what  I  understand.     Think  I'm  going  to  like  it  fine. 

R.  —  One  thing  you'd  better  watch  out  for,  though,  before  you  move  your 
chickens  into  the  houses,  .  " 

K.  —  ^Vhat's  that,  Mr.  Robbins? 

R.  —  Disease,     I  understand  they  had  fowl  cholera  on  this  place  not  so 
very  long  ago.  ' 

Z.  —  H'mm.    Don't  like  the  sound  of  that.     How  can  I  clean  up?    V/ant  to 
get  my  flock  out  here  right  soon, 

R.  —  I  suggest  that  you  clean  out  all  the  litter  and  droppings  from  the 
poultry  houses  and  spread  it  on  the  fields  or  burn  it.     Then  scrape  the  floors, 
dropping  boards,  walls,  roosts,  etc.,  clean.     When  that's  done,  take  the  nests 
do\7n,  —  empty  them,  --  and  scrub  'em  out.     Clean  and  scald  all  feed  hoppers  and 
drinking  fountains.    Tear  out  and  burn  all  rotten  wood  work.    Then  spray  the 
chicken  houses  and  all  equipment  with  a  good  disinfectant,     Cresol  compound. 
U.  S.P. .  in  a  3  per  cent  solution  is  as  good  as  you  can  get.     Then  either  scrape 
the  chicken  r-ons  to  a  depth  of  4  inches,  —  or  plow  them  under  and  quicklime 
them. 


K.  ~  That's  straight  from  headquarters,  evidently.     I'll  do  it,  Robbins. 
AOd  say,  —  I  want  to  build  some  poultry  fences.     How  high  should  they  be? 

R.  —  Depends  on  the  breed  of  chickens  you  keep.    Fences  from  5  to  6  feet 
high  are  about  right  for  the  general-purpose  and  meat  breeds,  such  as  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  etc.    For  the  Leghorns,  you'd  better 
build  the  fences  a  foot  or  two  higher.     If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn ' t  put  a  board  or 
wooden  strip  along  the  top  of  the  fence.     The  hens  seem  to  fly  out  more  easily 
when  you  do  that. 
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K.  —  I  see.     Wr.ov'^  v/e  were  before,   the  cats  bothered  the  hens-i  a  lot. 
Maybe  I  won't  have  that  trouhlo  here,  but  I'-d  like  to  know  what  to  do  if  I  do. 

E.  —  It's  iriliksly  that  cats  will  give  you  any  trouble  around  here,  Kent, 
In  town,  about  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cover  the  yards  with  poultry  netting. 
That  is,  if  the  yards  aren't  too  big.     Of  course  you  could  never  do  that  on  the 
farm,  unless  you  confine  your  f o'vl  s  to  very  small  j^aids, 

K.  ~  In  building  ne-.v  }  c-iv.-e3,  Robbins,  would  yor:  a.V.n.se  me  to  build  double 
walls  and  ceiling  and  then  fill  in  the  space  with  sa;/dList i     i*ve  heard  that's  a 
good  idea. 

R,  —  I  haven't  seen  it  tried  arcund  here,  Kent.     I'd  imagine  that  filling 
in  the  space  between  double  walls  of  chicken  coops  in  this  section,  v^ould  make  a 
mighty  comfortable  home  for  rats,  mice,  and  insect  pests.     If  those  pests  got 
into  those  sawdust  walls,  they'd  have  the  time  of  their  lives  preying  on  your 
poultry.    And  it  would  be  awfully  hard  to  get  rid  nf  them„    Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1-4-1-3  v/ill  give  you  a  lot  of  good  information  on  building  poultry  houses, 

K.  —  A  friend  of  mine  was  asking  ne  if  there ^s  anything  wrong  with  using 
moldy  or  musty  straw  for  scratching  litter.     He  told  me  he'd  heard  it's  a  bad 
practice,     Tnat  do  you  thirJc  about  it,  Robbins? 

H.  —  It's  a  dangerous  practice,  Kent.     There ^s  a  fungus  disease  with  a 
long  name,  that  may  effect  your  birds  if  they're  allowed  to  scratch  in  moldy 
litter.     The  disease  j.s  caused  by  the  comiaon  yellow  or  green  mold  often  found 
on  strav/  and  other  vegetable  matter. 

The  disease  attacks  the  lungs  and  air  sacs  of  the  chickens.     You  ca:i  pre- 
vent it  by  using  only  clean,  bright  straw  and  chaff  and  by  keeping  the  houses 
clean. 

K.  —  I  have  a  flock  of  about  150  pullets  ready  to  move  in  as  soon  as  I 
clean  up,  WouJ.d  you  advise  me  to  keep  them  shut  up,  after  they're  once  in  the 
houses? 


R«  —  I  would.    At  least  when  it  gets  cold  and  dainp  out-of-doors.  In 
most  parts  of  the  U.S..  egg  production  can  be  controlled  better  v/hen  the  pullets 
are  housed  during  the  v;inter.     It's  all  right  to  turn  them  out  on  bright  days 
•when  the  ground  is  dry. 

K,  —  I  wish  you'd  give  me  a  good  ration  for  this  flock  of  pullets,  Robbins. 

R.  —  Well,  that's  not  hard.    Around  here  they're  finding  2  parts  cracked 
corn  —  1  pajrt  wheat  —  and  1  part  oats,  a  good  scratch  feed.     Cut  out  the  oats 
if  they're  light  and  poor  in  quality. 

A  good  mash  could  be  made  of  equal  parts  (by  weight)  of  corn  meal  —  bran 
—  middlings  —  ground  oats  —  and  raeat  scra.p.     If  you'll  keep  a  good  supply  of 
mi?(.k  before  the  birds  all  the  time,  you  can  cut  out  the  meat  scrap  from  the  mash 
mi::ture. 

Then  you  should  supply  the  birds  with  green  feed,  oyster  shell,  and  grit. 

K.  —  I've  heard  quite  a  bit  about  the  Government  laying  mash.     What  is  it 
m.^de  of,  Mr.  Robbins? 
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H,  —  On  the  Government  Experiment  Farm,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  they  use  a 
mash  mixture  made  up  of:  corn  meal  —  crushed  and  sifted  oats  —  alfalfa  meal  — 
middlings  ~  bran  —  heef  scrap  —  fish  meal  —  dried  milk  —  steamed  bone  meal  — 
limestone  —  and  salt  in  different  amoun.ts.     You  can  get  the  exact  formula  for 
mashes  in  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  "Feeding  Hens  for  Egg  Production"..     It  would 
also  pay  you  to  write  the  state  agricultural  college  for  their  laying  mash 
formulas. 

K.  —  What  do  you  think  are  the  best  vegetables  to  raise  for  winter  ^^een 
feed?    Will  raw  beets,  turnips,  or  potatoes  take  the  place  of  winter  green  feed? 

E.  —  If  you're  raising  vegetables  for  green  feed,  make  it  cabbages,  Kent.- 
Carrots  are  all  right,  too.     Beets  and  turnips  aren't  so  good,  but  make  a  fair 
succulent  feed  for  the  fowls. 

Potatoes  don't  ta:-Le  the  place  of  either  cabbages  or  beets.     If  you  feed  ^, 
them  at.  till,  feed  tfeaa;- cooked.  .  In  that  form,  .  they 'have  ..some  food  value  for  chici:- 
en§. 

K,  —  Art  Short  tells  me  that  he  feeds  alfalfa  leaves  softened  with  boiling 
water.     Is  this  alfalfa  a  substitute  for  green  feed? 

R.  —  Well,  it's  a  fair  substitute  for  green  feed.     You  won't  change  the 
food  value  of  alfalfa  meal  by  adding  water  to  it.    But,  if  it  doesn't  take  too 
much  time  and  labor,  it  might  pay  to  moisten  the  alfalfa  before  feeding  it. 

Z.  —  This  house  here  is  15  times  26  feet.     Could  I  keep  150  Rhode  Island 
Reds  in  it,  Robbins? 

R,  —  You  could  —  but  it  wouldn't  pay.     Reds  need  about  4  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  bird.     In  a  house  this  size:  about  400  feet  squ-^re  —  you  should 
not  have  more  than  from  100  to  125  birds  at  the  m.osto    When  you  overcrowd  your 
birds,  it  cuts  down  on  their  production,  and  adds  to  the  chances  of  disease  in 
the  flock.     Give  the  hena  a  fair  chance.     Especially  during  the  winter  months 
v/hen  they  can't  get  outside  much. 

K.  —  Why  are  eggs  held  in  storage,  Robbins? 

R.  —  For  this  reason,  Kent:  —  Hens  produce  more  eggs  in  certain  seasons 
than  in  others.     It's  an  advantage,  then,  to  keep  eggs,  laid  during  the  fat  months 
for  use  during  the  lean  months.     You  can't  make  those  eggs  keep  if  you  merely 
store  them  under  ordinary  conditions.     To  keep  eggs  from  spoiling,  drying  out,  or 
losing  their  value,  it's  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  from  30  to  31 
degrees.     The  germ  doesn't  develop  at  that  temperature.     Moist  air  prevents  the 
egg  from  drying  out.     That's  why  eggs  are  stored,  Kent. 

K.  —  I  see.  Economically,  we  store  eggs  to  sort  of  equalize  the  supply 
and  the  price  as  much  as  possible.     Is  that  it? 

R.  —  Yes,  that's  it,  Kent. 

K.  —  \?hat  do  you  consider  is  the  best  system  of  packing  eggs  for  shipment, 
Robbins?    I  thinli  I'm  going  to  have  use  for  that  information  before  long. 
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R.  —  There's  hardly  a  "best  method...    The  eggs  should  he  packed  in  good, 
sound  cases  with  r.cw  pac>.ing  material  of  standard  make.    A  good  way  is  to  use 
six  excelsior  pads  to  the  case.    One  pad  is  placed  on  the  bottom  —  one  on  the 
top  —  and.  one  under  the  top  filler  of  eggs.     Flats  are  omitted  where  the  pads 
are  used.     Some  shippers  use  cups,  cushions,  or  corrugated  flats  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  flats  and  the  excelsior  pads. 

K.  —  How  do  they  grade  the  eggs  commercially? 

R,  —  3ggs  are  graded  according  to  quality,  Kent.     They  find  out  the 
qxiality  of  the  eggs  "by  candling  them  —  in  other  words,  they  hold  the  egg  up 
"before  a  light  in  such  a  way  that  the  light  shines  through  the  egg  and  lets 
the  Candler  see  the  inside  quality  of  the  egg  itself,     T'nis  quality  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  air  cell  —  the  visi"bility  and  movahility  of  the  yolk  —  the 
condition  of  the  white  —  and.  the  soundness  and  cleemness  of  the  shell.  Most 
markets  have  certain  grades,  such  as  Firsts,  Extras,  etc.    Y/eight  counts  in 
the  grading,  of  course.     Lack  of  uniform  egg  grades  and  standards  is  a  weakness 
in  the  poultry  industry  today,  Kent. 

K,  —  I've  often  wondered,  Ro"b"bins,  if  we're  really  making  progress  in 
breeding  high-producing  hens.     Do  the  egg-laying  contests  show  that  v;e  are? 

H,  —  ".Tell,  the  egg-laying  contests  have  taught  poultrymen  ONE  BIG  THING, 
at  least.     They  have  taught  chicken  men  the  importance  of  selecting  their  breeding 
pens  more  carefully,  and  all  their  birds,  for  that  matter.     For  nine  years,  the 
International  Egg-Laying  Contest  has  been  held  at  Storrs,  Connecticut.     Dr.  Dunn 
has  analyzed  the  results  of  these  contests  and  found  that  poultrymen  are  learning 
to  get  rid  of  their  poor-laying  pullets  and  to  keep  the  high-laying  birds.  The 
contest  figures  don't  show  aiiy  marked  increase  in  the  eggs  prodi:ced  by  individual 
hens  in  the  9-year  jperiod. 

K,  —  Lut  isn't  it  true  that -a  hen  has  produced  i,400  eggs  in  a  long-time 

record? 

H,  —  -Jell,  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  reports  a  1,400-egg  hen, 
although  we  don't  have  her  ex£>^t  record.     Any  record  over  1,000  eggs  for  a  hen  is 
mighty  high  —  even  if  the  record  IS  for  a  hen's  lifetime, 

K.  —  It  certainly  is,  Bobbins.    Wish  I  had  a  few  of  those  1,000-egg  hens 
on  this  place.     V/ouldn't  have  to  Y/orrying  about  where  the  Christmas  money  is 
coming  from,  then. 

Aad  say,  Bobbins  —  changing  the  subject  a  bit  —  is  it  possible  to  tell 
if  poultry  have  worms,  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  birds? 

H.  —  I  don't  know  of  any  CLilAI^-CL^  signs  that  you  could  go  by,  Kent. 
Eut  if  you  have  weak,  emaciated,  unthrifty,  and  unproductive  birds  in  your 
flock  it's  a  sign  that  worms  may  be  present.     You  can  get  the  most  definite 
signs  of  v/orminess  in  the  flock,  by  examining  the  parasites  in  the  digestive 
trpct  of  birds  that  die,  or  by  killing  one  that  is  very  thin  and  weak. 

I  don't  know  of  any  ONE  treatment  for  all  parasites.     Treatment  depends 
on  the  kind  of  worms  present.     A  veterinarian  could  advise  you  on  that  matter. 

E.  —  Short's  feeding  cod-liver  oil  to  his  birds  this  winter.     Are  the 

cheaper  grades  of  cod-liver  oil  as  good  for  the  hens  as  the  more  expensive  grades? 

R.  —  It  is  "oest  to  buy  good,  standard  grades  of  oil,  Kent. 
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And  buy  it  from  reliable  companies.     Very  cheap  oil,  or  oil  made  from  spoiled 
fish,-  is  apt  to  be  lov;  in  vitamins,    \7hilo  you  should  feed  a  tested  grade  of 
oil  —  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  buy  the  high-priced  product.     Most  poultry- 
men  use  medium  grades  of  cod-liver  oil  which  are  sold  for  about  half  the  price 
of  the  specially-tested  laboratory  oil. 

K.  —  By  the  way,  Bobbins ,  I  notice  that  ray  neighbor  is  using  artificial 
lights  in  his  poultry  houses.  He's  even  using  them  in  the  breeding  pens.  I've 
been  told  that  it's  a  bad  practice  to  use  the  lights  in  the  pens  that  are  to  be 
used  for  breeders  in  the  spring,    V/hat  about  that? 

R,  —  I  TTOuldn't  use  the  lights  on  the  breeders.    Breeders  should  be  given 
rest  before  the  mating  season  starts.     That  helps  to  produce  eggs  with  higher 
ha.tchability.     The  chicks  are  usually  stronger,  too.    Using  the  lights  tends  to 
stimulate  egg  production  dujring  the  winter  months  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
chicks  hatched  in  the  spring  may  be  weak. 

Well,  Kent,  I'll  have  to  be  getting  on.     Several  places  I  want  to  visit 
while  I'm  out  this  way,     I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you  hero. 

K.  —  Mighty  glad  to  be  here,  Eobbins.     And  thanlcs  for  your  help.  Hojpe 
I  haven't  taken  too  much  of  your  time. 

R.  —  Oh,  not  at  all.     So  long. 

K.  —  Come  out  again  soon.  Bobbins.     So  long. 

AlHTOysrCE.IELIT:     And  with  that,  the  busy  County  Agent  Eobbins  cranl^s  his  Ford  and 
is  off  on  his  rounds.    But  he'll  be  with  you  again  next  VJednesday.     If  you  have 
any  questions  you'd  like  answered,  send  them  in  to  this  Station  and  they'll  be 
directed  to  Washington  for  answer  by  specialists  in  the  thing  you're  interested 
in.     There's  absolutely  no  charge  for  .this  service.     Tune  in  on  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  flashes  to-morrow  noon. 
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AMOUNCEMEIJT :     Our  dairymen  friend,  Dan  Dibble,  certainly  must  be  making  use 
of  the  information  given  him  by  County  Agent  Robbins.     Dibble?fe  back  for  more 
again  today.    Robbins,  you'll  remember,  is  the  spokesman  for  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Uncle  Sam's  noon-time  Farm  Flashes.  Mr,  Dibble's  direct- 
ing a  rapid  fire  of  feeding  an  management  questions  at  Robbins  and  the  County 
Agent  is  answering  as  best  he  can. 


»  *  *  *  * 


( 'PHONE  RINGS) . 

Mr.  Dibble  —  Hello,  Robbins?  This  is  Dibble.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  broth- 
er. Bill,  today. 

Connty  Agent  Robbins           That  so,  Dibble?    Did  Bill  want  to  raise  a  loan? 

D.  —  No,  indeed,  Robbins.    Bill's  milking  20  cows  now  and  wanted  a  bit  of 
information  from  a  man  who  can  give  it.  (A-hemJ) 

R.  —  Oh,  I  SEE. 

D.  —  You  SEE  Bill  lives  in  a  section  where  they  can't  grow  com  very  well. 
He  wants  to  know  if  there's  any  economical  winter  dairy  ration  which  doesn't  in- 
clude silage.      TiVhqt's  the  answer,  Robbins? 

R.  —  So  I'M  the  man  that  can  give  the  information,  eh?    Well,  tell  your 
brother,  Mr.  Bill  Dibble,  who  is  out  in  the  great  cornless  spaces,  that  he  can 
raise  and  feed  root  crops  such  as  mangles,  beets,  and  rutabagas  to  take  the 
place  of  silage  in  his  winter  dairy  cow  ration.     %.%  a  r\ile,  Dibble,  most  winter 
rations  are  more  economical  when  silage  or  roots  is  fed.     And,  if  Bill  can't 
get  silage,  he  can  feed  the  roots.      They  furnish  a  palatable,  succulent  feed 
which  aids  digestion,  tones  up  the  system,  and  stimulates  milk  production. 
Sunflowers  are  sometimes  used  for  silage  in  sections  where  corn  cannot  be  grown. 

D.  —  Bill  will  be  glad  to  hear  that.     He  can  grow  root  crops  out  there  all 
right  and  also  sunflowers. 

I 've  been  feeding  my  cows  two  large  shovelfuls  of  silage  a  day,  each. 
Is  that  enough? 
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R. — Hard  to  say.    The  right  quantity  of  silage  to  feed  depends  on  the  quan- 
tity of  other  feed  you're  supplying  your  cows.     If  you're  giving  them  a  good 
grain  mixture,  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  for  each  }  or  h  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily,  you  could  feed  2  or  3  pounds  of  silage  a  day  for  each  100  pounds  live 
weight  of  the  cow.     The  right  quantity  of  hay  to  feed  along  with  the  grain  and 
silage  would  be  1  poxind  of  hay  for  each  ICQ  pounds  live  weight  of  the  cov/.  If 
you're  using  a  silage  fork  to  measure  out  the  silage  fed,  it's  a  good  idea  to 
weigh  a  forkful  now  and  then  to  see  about  how  th^eight  runs. 

By  the  way,  there's  a  good  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  silage.     It's  no.5-7-S, 
— called  "Making  and  Feeding  Silage". 

D.  —  Now,  I  want  to  aks  you  another  question.     I'm  already  feeding  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  and  silage.     The  cows  seem  to  be  producing  all  right. 
Would  I  gain  by  feeding  grain  in  addition? 

R.  —  You  certainly  would.    You're  not  feeding  enough,  Dan.    Alfalfa  and  si- 
lage are  splendid  feeds,  but  I  doubt  that  your  cows  will  eat  enough  of  them  to 
meet  their  requirements  under  all  conidtions.     Feed  your  cows  grain  in  addition 
to  the  hay  and  silage.    No  two  cows  produce  alike.     For  that  reason,  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  to  feed  each  cow  will  depend  on  how  much  milk  she  gives.     This  will 
be  shown  by  her  regular  production  records. 

D.  —  If  a  cow  is  Tonderfed,  which  will  suffer:   her  body  or  her  milk  pro- 
duction? 

R.  —  Both.     There's  a  special  danger  that  her  body  will  suffer  during  the 
early  part  of  the  lactation  period  when  the  tendency  to  give  milk  is  strongest. 
Late  in  the  lactation  period,  underfeeding  causes  a  decided  drop  in  the  milk 
yield.     That  has  a  tendency  to  protect  the  body  tissues,  to  some  extent. 

D.    I  understand.    Do  dairy  cows  need  minerals,  Robbins,  to  keep  up  their 

health? 

R.  —  They  certainly  do.    Minerals  can  best  be  supplied  by  feeding  carefully 
selected  feeds.     The  ration  should  contain  liberal  quantities  of  properly  cured 
legume  hays  which  will  furnish  the  calciijm  needed  by  the  cow.     Then,  if  the 
grain  mixture  includes  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  wheat  bran,  linseed-oil  meal, 
or  cottonseed  meal,  there  should  be  no  shortage  of  phosphorus.    Keep  salt  be- 
fore the  cows  all  the  time. 

D.  —  Oh,  by  the  way.     I  forgot  to  ask  you  about  this  when  I  spoke  of  the 
letter  from  my  brother.     Since  he  has  no  succulent  feeds  for  his  cows  this 
winter  he  wonders  what  would  be  a  good  ration  without  succulent  feeds. 

R.  —  Tell  him  that  it's  hard  to  keep  cows  in  full  milk  production  during  the 
winter  months  unless  they  get  some  succulent  feeds.    But  if  extreme  care  is 
used  in  feeding,  it  can  be  done.     The  cows  should  get  all  the  hay  they  will 
eat  each  day.     Some  well-cured  legume  hay  would  be  first  choice.  The  legumes 
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includ^  clover,  alfalfa,  soy  bean,  cow-pea,  and  other  hays, 

To  "balance  the  roughage  feeds  such  as  the  hay,  I  mentioned  tell 

your  brother  to  feed  home-grorm  grains  along  vrith  purchased  high-protein  feeds. 

A  good  grain  mixture  would  be  UoO  pounds  of  home-grovrn  grains          200  pounds  of 

high  protein  feeds    —  and  100  pounds  of  wheat  bran.     The  grain  should  be  fed 
ground.    Good  grains  to  feed  are  corn,  oats,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  or  a  com- 
bination of  2  or  more  of  these.     The  high-protein  feeds  include  cottonseed  meal 

  linseed-oil  meal           corn-gluten  meal —  peanut  meal  —  soy  bean  meal  —  and 

cocoanut  meal, 

D.  ~  Thanks,  bobbins,  —  I'll  tell  Bill  that.    What  do  y.ou  consider  a  good 
grain  mixture  to  feed  along  with  corn  stover? 

R,  —  Dibble,  I  wouldn't  make  shredded  corn  stover  the  only  roughage  feed 
for  dairy  cows.    But  a  ration  to  be  fed  along  with  corn  stover  ought  to  contain 
feeds  that  are  rich  in  certain  minerals  in  addition  to  other  beeds  of  high  nu- 
tritive value.    You  can  supply  the  minerals  best  by  turning  the  cows  out  on 
pasture  in  summer,  and  by  feeding  large  quantities  of  good  legume  hays  in  winter. 
At  least  half  of  your  ration  should  be  made  up  of  good  quality  legume 

hay.     I 'd  suggest  a  mixture  of  ground  corn           ground  oats  —  wheat  bran  —  and 

cottonseed  meal,  —  in  equal  parts  by  weight, —  for  the  concentrate  part  of  the 
cowS  '  menu.    Feed  the  mixture  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  daily  for  each  3  to  H  pounds 
of  milk  produced. 

You  could  improve  that  ration  a  lot  by  adding  silage  or  root  crops. 

D.    Say,  Bobbins  —  about  what  per  cent  of  the  feed  they  eat,  can  I  ex- 

pect my  cows  to  return  in  milk? 

R.  —  That  varies  according  to  the  ability  of  the  cow  to  produce  milk,  Dan. 
Lpw  producers  return  about  25  per  cent,  or  under.     High  producers  may  return  Uo 
per  cent  or  more. 

D.  —  I  ses.    And  v.ill  a  cow  give  poor  quality  milk  if  she  gets  poor  quality 
feed? 

R.  — Cows  have  a  tendency  to  produce  milk  of  about  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion, regardless  of  how  they  are  fed.     If  you  feed  the  cows  poorly           of  if 

you  give  them,  feeds  that  are  low  in  something  required  to  makc<  a  good  milk  flow 
  they'll  produce  small  quantities  of  milk,  rather  than  milk  of  poor  quality. 

D.  —  V<ell,  that's  interesting.     Something  I  didn't  know  before,  Robbins. 
I'm  wondering  if  it  will  pay  me  to  heat  the  drinking  water  to  blood  temperature 
during  the  winter.    V/ill  it  save  feed  if  I  do? 

R.  —  It's  doubtful  if  warming  the  water  will  save  any  feed,  if  you  are  al- 
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ready  feeding  your  cows  well.     In  cold  weather,  cows  like  warm  water  better  than 
cold,  and  will  drink  more  of  it,  '  ghat's/good  point.    Probahly  cows  that  are  un- 
derfed and  exposed  in  cold  sheds,  would  benefit  more  by  warm  water  than  those 
well  cared  for. 

D.  —  Some  of  my  cows  will  be  fresh  again  soon  now,  Robbins.     I  want  to  know 
how  to  take  care  of  them' now  so  they'll  give  a  good  flow  of  milk  when  they  do 
freshen.  ^ 

R.  —  I'd  give  each  cow  a'-dry  p^sriod  of  6  weeks  at  least.     Then  I'd  feed  the 
cow  well  so  that  she'll  be  in  go^d' flesh  at  calving  time.     This  time  of  year, 
when  the  cows  aren't  on  pasture  to  any  extent,   I'd  feed  each  cow  at  least  10 
pounds  of  legume  hay  a  day  —  along  with  silage  or  roots  —  and  a  liberal  grain 
supply  that's  fairly  high  in  protein. 

D.  —  How  soon  after  a  cow  calves,  can  I  begin  saving  her  milk? 

R.  —  That  depends  on  the  cow.  Dibble,    \7hen  the  milk  looks,  feels,  and  tastes 
normal  —  it's  all  right  to  use  it.  TliiC'- swelling  in  the  cow's  udder  should  be 
watched.     When',  the  udder  is  about  normal  in  size  and  inflammation  reduced  it's 
usually  all  right  to  save  the  milk.     With  most  cows,  the  milk  can  be  saved  about 
5  days  after  calving.     Some  cows  need  more  time  than  this, 

D.  —  If  you  were  out  here  now,  you'd  see  a  small  b\inch  of  heifers  between 
1  and  2  years  old  that  I'm  especially  proud  of,  Robbins,  I  want  to  grow  them 
out  into  record  producers.     Tihat's  the  best  way? 

R.  —  Keep  'em  growing,  Dibble.     Keep  'em  growing.     Those  heifers  should  de- 
velop normally.     Feed  them  from  10  to  20  pounic  of  corn  silage  apiece  a  day,  a- 
long  with  all  the  legume  hay  they'll  eat,  Then  also  f e  ,d  each  heifer  from  2  to  U 
pounds  of  some  home-grown  grain,  such  as  corn,  oats,  or  barley. 

D.  —  You  said  something  about  corn.     Is  it  better  to  feed  the  heifers  shell- 
ed corn  or  corn  in  the  ear? 

R.  —  For  heifers  about  the  age  of  yours  —  say,  2  years  old —  I'd  say  ground 
corn's  best,  Dibble,  Heifers  might  find  some  difficulty  eating  corn  in  the  ear. 
Then,  too,  there's  usually  some  waste  when  you  feed  heifers  shelled  or  ear  corn. 
Ear  corn  ground  —  cob  and  all —  is  all  right  for  feeding. 

D.  —  Say,  I  have  a  vicious  dairy  bull  out  here,  Robbins.    He  almost  has  ME 
buffaloed.      How  can  I  handle  him  safely? 

R.  —  Put  him  in  a  strongly  built  pen  arranged  so  that  you  can  feed  him,  and 
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clean  the  place  out,  without  meeting  up  with  him.     These  quarters  ought  to  be 
made  up  of  a  specially  planned  pen,  or  shed,  with  a  good-sized  exercise  lot. 
Build  a  feed  alley  in  front  of  the  pen  so  that  you  can  feed  him  from  the  out- 
side.   Then  have  a  strong  gate  which  can  he  opened  or  closed  from  the  outside, 
hy  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys.     Other  fixtures  for  the  pen  are  described  in  Far- 
mers' Bulletin  iJo.  l-U-1-2,  "Care  and  Management  of  Dairy  Bulls".    Why  not  .  send 
for  it? 

Of  course  the  bull  should  be  dehorned.     Put  a  strong  ring  in  his  nose 
and  always  lead  him  with  a  staff. 

D.  —  He's  so  mean,  I've  been  thinking  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  sell  him. 
But  I  guess  I'll  hang  on  to  him.     If  you  were  buying  dairy  cows,  Robbins,  trould 
you  rely  entirely  on  their  butterfat  test? 

R.  —  Absolutely  not,  Dan.     I'd  rely  on  the  cow's  health,  age,  soundness, 
size,  disposition,  length  of  teats,  ease  of  milking,  milk  and  butter  fat  records, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  these  records  were  made.     I  wouldn't  forget  the 
age  at  which  these  records  were  made,  either. 

D.  There '^  a  lot  to  it,  then,  ch?    ".7onder  if  you've  got  time  to  tell  me 

something  about  the  market  situation,  Robbins? 

R.  —  '.Veil,   I've  got  the  time  —  but  I'm  not  so  sure  about  the  information. 
I'll  do  my  best,  Dibble. 

B.    I'd  like  to  know  how  the  price  of  milk  products  compares  with  last 

year. 

R.  —  They  don't  differ.,  so  much.  Producers  of  milk  for  city  trade  received 
about  the  same  prices  for  their  products  last  month,  that  they  got  in  IJovember, 
1925.    Of  course  that's  not  true  everywhere.     In  some  sections  of  the  country, 
heavy  demand,  light  supply,  surplus  on  hand  —  and  other  things  —  are  operating 
to  make  higher  or  lower  prices.  I  hear  that  prices  are  higher  in  some  parts  of 
IJew  York  State,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.     Wholesale  butter  prides  have  been 
rising  steadily  since  last  suramEr.     In  the  middle  of  last  month,  wholesale  but- 
ter prices  were  the  eqiaal  of  the  Ilovember,  1925.  prices.     Cheese  prices  have  al- 
so gained  a  slight  lead  over  the  I925  marks. 

D.  —  Well,  how  can  a  creamery  afford  to  sell  butter  at  the  same  price  per 
pound  that  it  pays  per  pound  for  butter  fat,  Robbins? 

R.           Pure  butterfat  isn't  butter,  remember.     One  pound  of  butterfat  may 

make  nearly  1-1/!+  pourdsof  butter.  If  the  pound  of  butterfat  costs  the  creamery 
50  cents,  and  1.23  pounds  of  butter  are  sold  at  50  cents  a  pound,  the  creamery 
receives  6I-I/2  cents  for  the  butter  made  from  one  pound  of  butterfat .     Do  you 
see  it,  Dan? 
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D,  —  I  do,  now.     I've  noticed  that  the  butterfat  content  of  my  cows'  milk 
changes  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month,    Y/hy  is  that? 

R.  —  How  you're  getting  tech^icAl, Dibble.     Well,  the  butterfat  in  the  milk 
comes  from  the  blood  of  the  cow.     The  blood  itself  varies  in  fat  content  from 
day  to  day.     Some  of  the  fat  may  come  from  the  blood  without  change.     Any  excite- 
ment of  the  cow,  or  change  in  her  feed,  may  partly  check  her  m.ilk  secretion. 
Milking  is  not  always  done  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way.     That  may  have 
some  influence, 

D,  —  Well,   I  guess  it's  time  to  ring  off.      Want  you  to  come  out  again  soon 
and  look  my  herd  over.    You  haven't  been  out  for  quite  a  while.    And  stop  for 
dinner. 

R.  —  Thanks,  Dibble,     Good  bye, 

Al'TKOUl'JCEMENT :      That  conludcs  Uncle 'Same's  dairy  Farm  Fl?sh  for  today.  Does 
Dibble's  and  Robbins  '  conversation  leave  you  with  any  questions  jrou'd  like  to 
ask?    Send  them  in  to  this  Station,  or  direct  to  the  Radio  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  C.     You'll  receive  an  immediate  answer. 
Look  for  the  livestock  Flashes  next  Monday  noon. 


